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FOREWORD 


Sy ROM the first, those concerned in 
Zod’ the work and development of the 
ese College of Preachers have recog- 
si4>0% nized the great importance of the 
Beta word as ally to the spoken word. 
Especially at this present time many who 
are troubled and perplexed by moral and 
spiritual problems are turning more read- 
ily and hopefully to books than to ser- 
mons. 

This seems to give us a special opportun- 
ity which should not be neglected. For, with- 
out any undue boasting, it is evident that 
what is said at, or sent out from, Washing- 
ton, will have a particular claim upon popu- 
lar attention. Of course this claim must be 
justified. What is said or written here must 
prove itself worthy of attention, and we in 
Washington who undertake in any way to 
speak for or to the Church must feel the full 
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weight of our responsibility, and exercise so 
careful and discriminating a judgment, that 
whatever is put forth with our approval 
shall demonstrate its value. 

It is in this spirit and with this hope that 
a series of publications by the College of 
Preachers has been initiated. Of this series, 
the present volume is the first. It contains 
fourteen short essays or meditations by the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. James E. Freeman, Bishop of 
Washington. He has selected them from 
many similar contributions in the form of re- 
ligious editorials which he has written for 
the secular press. These brief messages will 
be found to speak in wholesome and per- 
suasive accents of those fundamental truths 
on which the moral and spiritual life, whether 
of the community or of the individual, must 
ultimately rest. 

This little book is sent out with the very 
earnest prayer that many may find in it a 
way of illumination and of peace. May this 
first printed word to go forth from the Col- 
lege of Preachers be blessed by Him who, as 
the living and eternal Word of God, is both 
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the inspiration and the goal of all our 
preaching. 


Puitip M. RHINELANDER, 
Bishop and Warden. 


FEAST OF ST. PHILIP AND ST. JAMES, 1928. 


PREFACE 
Ee Ree ONE has called this a wist- 


iy ies ful age. It is certainly an anxious 
De Me B one, filled with speculations and 

SORESYA misgivings. Even those whose 
convictions are deep and firm seem at 
times to feel that this fabric we call our 
Christian civilization is being seriously 
imperiled. Old systems and conventions 
that we have recognized for years seem 
for the while to be threatened. Even the 
foundations of religious belief have be- 
come the subjects of discussion and con- 
troversy. Asuperficial student of the times 
might readily form the opinion that old 
things are passing away, and all things are 
becoming new. 

All post-war periods have been character- 
ized by swift and sweeping changes, and the 
present one is no exception to the general 
rule. Fundamentalists and modernists clam- 
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orously present their theories and interpre- 
tations. 

In the midst of all this confusion of 
thought, all this hot debate, it is not to be 
wondered at that the average layman finds 
himself bewildered and confused. In spite of 
all these conditions the demand for religion 
has never been greater than in the present 
hour. It is as true today as when it was 
written by Sabatier, ‘‘Man is incurably 
religious.” 

The following brief synopses of sermons 
preached in the Washington Cathedral were 
designed to bring assurance to those whose 
hearts are failing them for fear and looking 
for those things that are coming upon the 
earth. While these messages are brief and 
obviously quite inadequate, nevertheless they 
touch upon certain questions that are now 
conspicuously to the fore. 
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VOICES OF THE SUMMER 


1 Cor. XIV, 10: “There are so many kinds of 
voices in the world and none of them is without 
signification.” 

ONG MOICES represent personalities. 
se am Personalities represent convic- 
Ay ‘tions or ideals. Never before in 
YSWEGI the history of the world has the 
human voice had so great power as in 
the age in which we live. This might very 
properly be called the age of the projected 
or amplified voice. The President of the na- 
tion, speaking from the White House, is 
able at one time to address upwards of 15,- 
000,000 people. It has been said concerning 
President Coolidge that he has spoken to 
more people in this country during his ad- 
ministration than any president that has 
preceded him. 

Seated in our homes we may, through the 

medium of a modern invention, catch night 
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by night the voices that are speaking or sing- 
ing over a wide area. It requires an unusual 
amount of discrimination to select from time 
to time the voices we ought to hear. During 
the past summer certain voices have been 
made more conspicuous than others. To the 
man who is attentively listening to the voices 
of the age, there seem to be those that speak 
hopelessly and dubiously. They are full of 
direful predictions of what is to be on the 
morrow. Their motto seems to be: “There 
is none that doeth good, no not one.”’ On the 
other hand, if one is listening attentively and 
with fine discrimination, there are other 
voices that are speaking hopefully. We single 
out a few. 

During the summer months of 1927 there 
was held in Lausanne a conference that in 
many respects is one of the most remarkable 
in the world’s history. It was a conference 
of men representing eighty-seven different 
communions, who came together for the pur- 
pose of considering what could be done to 
effect a better understanding and to bring 
about a finer comity and unity among the 
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Christian forces of the world. While the 
issue of the conference was not all that could 
be desired, those who have observed it 
closely and listened to its voice have heard 
that which speaks of a new day, in which the 
old rivalries and competitions are to give 
place to a finer understanding and a more cor- 
dial agreement. The voice of Lausanne would 
seem to imply that intolerance and bigotry 
are to give way to forbearance and Christian 
courtesy. Lausanne is the voice of a truer 
and finer fellowship. 

A second voice that has spoken with force 
and eloquence during the summer has pro- 
ceeded from France. It is the voice of peace 
in the person of a great minister, namely 
Mr. Briand. It is a voice that challenges 
America to recognize the fact that the time 
has come when between America and France 
an understanding or agreement shall be 
reached that must ultimately produce a war- 
less world. 

More recently another voice has been 
heard in advocacy of universal peace. It is 
the voice of the present President of the Ger- 
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man republic, the voice of Mr. Hindenburg. 
Here again it is an appeal for the recogni- 
tion of a finer understanding among the na- 
tions of the world, an appeal to settle dis- 
putes between nations, not through the arbit- 
rament of arms but through kindly and inti- 
mate conference. In the face of the disap- 
pointment that followed the conference at 
Geneva on the subject of reduced armament, 
these voices certainly have a large and deep 
significance. 

Another voice that has spoken with un- 
usual power has proceeded from the class 
room. It is the voice of a great physicist, 
namely that of Dr. Michael I. Pupin. In a 
recent number of a popular magazine, in an 
interview with Dr. Pupin, he makes the 
statement that his research work in the 
laboratory has not in any wise impaired his 
religious convictions. He says: 


“Science does not prevent a man from being a 
Christian, but makes him a better Christian. My 
religion does not contradict a single element of the 
religion which my mother and the people of my na- 
tive village held when I was a boy. Science has sim- 
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ply brought me to a higher, broader view of the 
Creator. If science does not assist me to give myself 
and others a better religion, a better understanding 
of the Creator, and a closer personal relationship 
with Him, if science does not assist me in carrying 
out the divine purpose, then I am a failure as a 
scientist. But science has made me a better Chris- 
tian. I believe it will make better Christians of all 
men and women who try to understand its simple 
and beautiful laws, because they are the laws of 


God.” 


Surely this is a hopeful statement and 
would seem to contradict the widespread 
fallacy that science and religion are hope- 
lessly apart. 

The most transcendent voice of all that 
has been conspicuous in recent days has 
been that of the Master Himself. ‘That 
Jesus Christ is more regnant in the life of our 
time than He has been in any period that has 
gone before, we believe to be demonstrably 
true. More and more men are yielding them- 
selves to His great system of life; more and 
more they are recognizing the supreme value 
of His philosophy. In the economic world, 
in the scientific world, in the large world of 
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human affairs, men are coming more and 
more to yield allegiance to His dictum. How- 
ever poor the interpretation of His life may 
be as given by those authorized to interpret 
it, nevertheless He is persisting in human 
thought, and His voice is being heard as it 
has never been heard before. His voice is 
demanding that we shall more widely and 
generally recognize the universal brother- 
hood of mankind. His voice is demanding 
cleaner and more wholesome ways of living. 
In spite of all the tendencies that seem to 
run contrary to His teaching, we still believe 
that His voice is more regnant now than it 
has been in our generation. 

Thus, listening to the voices of the sum- 
mer, we return to our task with a deepened 
conviction that now as never before the op- 
portunity for the Christian Church and for 
those who believe in the sovereignty of 
Jesus is altogether imcomparable. 


A WORD OF ASSURANCE 


St. John XIV, 1: “Let not your heart be trou- 
bled, neither let it be afraid.” 


KAIRAVE words, these, spoken by 
& y One who was standing under the 
aa A shadow of a cross. Their great 
LSD: significance can hardly be appre- 
ciated unless one visualizes the conditions 
under which they were spoken. 

They form a part of what is commonly 
called the ‘‘table talk of Jesus.”’ They were 
among the last words spoken by Him to hesi- 
tating and halting disciples. These peasants 
whom He had gathered around Him, who 
had never wholly understood the vast sig- 
nificance of His life and teachings, were be- 
wildered and confused by what seemed like 
the untimely end of His ministry. He had 
tried to make clear to them the meaning of 
His accepted martyrdom. He had even gone 
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so far as to say that His withdrawal from 
them was designed for their greatest good: 
‘Tt is expedient for you that I go away.” 
This had so confused them that they ques- 
tioned among themselves concerning its im- 
port. 

One can almost see the little group 
eagerly waiting for each word, only to find 
themselves incapable of understanding it. In 
such a situation, and facing imminent death, 
the great Master said to them: “Let not 
your heart be troubled; neither let it be 
atraid.”’ 

These words, taken from this immortal 
chapter, have contributed more to the peace 
and comfort of men in every period and un- 
der every condition than any others that ever 
fell from His gracious lips. What they have 
been to the sufferer on his bed of pain, to 
the mourner in his unspeakable grief, to the 
repentant sinner groping in the dark and see- 
ing no light ahead, it would be difficult to 
say. When shadows deepen about us, when 
the house is silent and every footfall seems 
to have some ominous meaning, this word 
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spoken so long ago comes back to us with 
added strength and emphasis. 

No life is immune to periods of doubt and 
misgiving. Io one and all of us come times 
when clouds obscure the sky and every aspect 
of life is enveloped in shadow. In such a 
situation, when the human element in Him 
naturally craved companionship, when inde- 
scribable loneliness seemed to consume Him, 
Jesus said to His disciples, ‘‘Will ye also go 
away? In response to this query, one of 
them answered, as he felt the awful sense of 
lost leadership, ‘‘Lord, to whom shall we 


go? Thou alone hast the words of eternal 


life.” 


We have fallen upon times today when 
these words of the Master have a particular 
significance and application. The whole 
world about us is passing through a period 
of great confusion and disorder. It is liter- 
ally true that “men’s hearts are failing them 
for fear and for looking for those things 
that are coming on the earth.” Even those 
who are stalwart and strong at times hesi- 
tate and grope for light on darkened path- 
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ways. In the midst of a world restless and 
torn with strife, seeking a way out of its 
difficulties, looking for some new and fear- 
less leader to show it the way, even those of 
strong faith at times lose their grip and 
hesitate. Even our religious leaders, in an age 
of great speculation, at times seem to lose 
confidence in the old landmarks that have 
guided the generations of the past. In such 
a situation we turn again to Him who dared, 
even in the face of impending crucifixion and 
the apostacy of His disciples, to say: ‘“‘Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.” 

The perfect calm of the Master, His free- 
dom from all concern, and His sublime as- 
surance in the outworking of His divine 
plan, make Him, more than ever, the incom- 
parable leader for such a time as the present. 
To His vision the whole plan and scheme of 
things is clear. No matter how tangled or 
confused it seemed to others, to His eye it 
was all like some vast mosaic with piece 
fitted to piece, pattern to pattern, that must 
ultimately make a perfect whole. There 
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come back to us now and again the lines: 


“One part, one little part, we dimly scan 
Through the dark medium of life’s feverish dream; 
Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 
If but one little part incongruous seem.” 


New confidence in Him whom even a 
cross could not defeat, a sense of repose that 
grows out of His divine authority, we sorely 
need today, and it must issue ultimately in 
that ‘‘peace which passeth all understand- 
ing.” 


THE CHURCH STILL STANDS 


i Qik RHIAT place has the Church in 
o A) a) the modern economy of life? 
ae 5) Hi Is it an institution that simply 
HOO Le serves the purpose of meeting 
the demand for a certain kind of variety, 
satisfying that which appeals to the esthetic 
in our nature, or is it indispensable to our 
life? 

There is a cheap kind of criticism of it 
today that we may disregard—a criticism 
that proceeds largely from those who are do- 
ing nothing to conserve the large and best 
interests of life. A modern author recently 
made slurring and ungenerous observations 
concerning George Washington, but he made 
no impression upon the country, and his 
words but served to bring him into disfavor 
and disrepute. It does not pay to attempt to 
pull down that which men have set up as an 
example of worth and excellence. 
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The Church of our time has, possibly 
more than other institutions, been subjected 
to severe and searching criticism. In some 
places it has been boldly attacked and an 
effort made to destroy its power and useful- 
ness. A miserable exponent of its teachings, 
like Rasputin in Russia, brings it into con- 
tempt and makes it offensive to a people. In- 
stitutions, however fine they may be, are af- 
fected for good or ill by those who interpret 
them. 

The Church is no exception to this rule. 
Notwithstanding this, it continues to be in- 


dispensable to our peace and our security. It 
may change its methods, it may alter its 
forms, its accredited teachers may come and 
go, but what it in itself stands for and rep- 
resents will continue to go on, because it an- 
swers one of the greatest of human needs. 
Sabatier was right, ‘Man is incurably re- 


ligious,’’ or as Pasteur once said, “The su- 


pernatural is at the bottom of every heart.” 
Man may get on without many things he 
now regards as necessities; he cannot get on 
without that which the Church and religion 
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stand for. Ihe French revolution, with its 
reign of terror, sought to abolish religion, 
but it signally failed to do so. 

The leaders of the present Russia may in- 
scribe on the walls of the Kremlin, “Religion 
is the opiate of the people.”’ But they cannot 
take religion out of the lives of the millions 
who still worship God in spirit and in truth. 
The more the Church is caricatured—yes, 
and persecuted—the stronger it becomes. It 
cannot be destroyed, because it is essential 
to our life. The unthinking people who today 
are disregarding its appeal are jeopardizing 
their own best interests. 

I was in France last summer, and the most 
lasting impression I carried away was not 
that of the lightness and frivolity of a fasci- 
nating and pleasure-loving people; this, one 
may gather if he is only studying the surface 
life of the French. The enduring impression, 
made deeper last year than ever before, was 
what I gleaned as I visited the great cathe- 
drals and parish churches, with thronging 
multitudes of devout and reverent people, 
seeking God and finding in their worship the 
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highest satisfaction of life. There were no 
empty churches at any hour of the day. 
There was no choir in chancel, no priest at 
high altar, no prophet in pulpit—nothing 
but a house of prayer, with hundreds kneel- 
ing in silent, reverent devotion. 

We need to reckon anew with what the 
Church is and represents, when we make our 
calculation as to life’s most essential values. 
No one wants to live in a churchless town or 
city, not even those who never enter its 
doors. The Church is our chief guardian, 
the best conserver of order and peace we 
have. What it has been to our nation, the 
large role it has played in the days of our 
early struggles, what it was to those ‘“‘em- 
battled farmers” and to the men who ‘“‘made 
and preserved us a Nation,” who will ven- 
ture to say? It may fail at times to fulfill all 
our hopes and expectations; its officers and 
teachers, because they are human like other 
folk, may disappoint us; its services may lack 
warmth and color; but it still stands and per- 
sists. We cannot destroy it, even if we would. 
We may ignore it, abuse it, try to forget it, 
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but it continues; and continue it will, because 
it is the greatest factor in securing to us 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The Church needs to make no apology for 
its being; it can afford to keep silent in the 
presence of its critics. It is a divinely con- 
ceived institution that meets the deepest and 
most enduring desires and needs of men. It 
serves its highest purpose when it witnesses 
to religion, pure and undefiled, which is 
summed up in the brief word: ‘“‘To do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.” 


The Church still stands. 


A CONTINUING WITNESS 
Acts XIV, 16-17: “Who in times past suffered 


all nations to walk in their own ways. Nevertheless 
He left not Himself without witness.” 


aN SISTORY is the long record of 
SAA (9 the checkered careers of nations 
SH) 

2 


; as (and peoples. Few writers have 
Ql | to 


EN the genius to write impartially 
and without bias even concerning events that 


transpire in their own day and generation. 
Fewer still have the genius to indicate how, 
in the changing circumstances of life, the evi- 
dences of God’s leading are manifest. 
There have been repeated periods when 
it has been conspicuously evident that na- 
tions and races have seemed to fail to recog- 
nize the hand of God in human events. 
Possibly an individual, recounting his own 
life’s story, is more capable of seeing and 
understanding divine intervention than one 
who writes concerning the larger and more 
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complex story of a people. The thing that 
amazes us in our reading and our observa- 
tion is the fact that, notwithstanding the 
seeming apostacy or indifference of a nation 
to God’s leadership, nevertheless this leader- 
ship persists and is evident to one who sees 
beneath the surface of things. 

Latterly a distinguished Englishman, 
namely, Winston Churchill, has written a 
truly monumental work dealing with the epi- 
sodes and conflicts of the Great War. It is 
a work of commanding interest and it un- 
folds a story the like of which has not been 
known in human history. That one pen could 
indite such a stupendous record is, in itself, 
worthy of comment. Reading its graphic 
pages, one cannot but be impressed with the 
fact that it was something more than 
weight of armament or strength of arms or 
genius of leadership that effected the results 
as we have come to know them. Looking at 
the conflict without bias or prejudice, as it 
has disclosed itself in this memorable book, 
we cannot but feel that Mr. Churchill has 
designed his pages to make more clear to the 
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reader the working of an unseen hand, that 
shapes our course and determines our des- 
tiny. The great crises in this conflict, that he 
describes so vividly and without bias, but 
serve to indicate how, now and again, the 
situation was fraught with peril to what the 
world still believes to be its highest and best 
interests. 

These weighty volumes add but another 
contribution to a literature that records with 
fidelity and unmistakable clearness the out- 
working of a plan that persists through the 
ages. True, there have been repeated evi- 
dences of man’s failure to see anything else 
in human events saving the element of 
chance or the outworking of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. It is a poor reading of history 
that sees nothing but this. Even the darkest 
page that has ever been written, shadowed 
with all that suggests human cupidity and 
weakness, still discloses a divine plan and 
purpose. That God has “suffered nations to 
walk in their own ways” for a period is 
clearly evident; ‘‘nevertheless He left not 
Himself without witness.”’ 
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The application of this to individual life 
may be abundantly illustrated. ‘To reach ma- 
turity without the consciousness that our 
lives have, possibly unwittingly, yielded 
themselves to a plan, is to reckon without 
judgment or discrimination. Even in periods 
of utter indifference to the divine claim or 
unresponsiveness to the deeper purpose of 
our being, there is still the evidence of a 
power “not of ourselves’” that shapes our 
course and leads us on to an objective. Noth- 
ing brings more lasting satisfaction to us 


than to believe that the way by which we 
have traveled has been with definiteness of 


purpose. 

When Cowper emerged from his period 
of mental aberration he wrote these stirring 
words: 


“(God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


“Deep in unfathomable mines, 
With never-failing skill 
He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign will.” 
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Even the shadows of the deep night from 
which he had emerged could not dim his 
vision nor render him unresponsive to God’s 
purpose. Difficult as it may be to understand 
the ways in which God leads us, or to see the 
nature of His design, nevertheless we find 
our supremest comfort and assurance in the 
consciousness that at no time in our strangely 
checkered careers does He leave Himself 


without witness. 


REHABILITATION 


St. Luke XV, 24: “He was lost and is found.” 


In all His contacts with men and women 
He sought to rediscover to them their bet- 
ter natures. No matter what the accidents or 
changes of time had effected, no matter to 
what depths of degradation they might have 
sunk, He always saw within them the possi- 
bilities of restoration and rehabilitation. It 
was this in His approach that made Him so 
winsome and compelling. All who followed 
after, who have sought to emulate His ways 
and methods, have found their highest de- 
gree of success in regarding human life hope- 
fully and expectantly. Indeed, there is no 
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occupation in which we engage that is more 
fascinating or compensating than that of re- 
discovering the seemingly lost plan of life in 
one who has become despondent and despair- 
ing. 

The most helpful people in the world are 
ever the most hopeful. To believe the best 
of life is to encourage it. A constructive 
policy is ever more interesting and profitable 
than one that sees the hopelessness of a situ- 
ation that seems wholly beyond repair. To 
believe that in every one of us are potentiali- 
ties and powers that are susceptible of the 
finest development, that within us are capaci- 
ties for goodness that may be brought to 
their highest and fullest usefulness, lends a 
zest and enthusiasm to living that is inde- 
scribably fascinating. 

We have all found a peculiar interest in 
working over a dissected puzzle. When we 
first approach it, with its curiously cut pieces 
that seem wholly unrelated, there seems to 
be no possibility of ever bringing order and 
design out of it. Without knowledge of what 
it may ultimately develop into, we approach 
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it with the definite understanding that when 
part has been brought to part and rightly 
related, the whole will constitute a perfect 
and appealing picture. With painstaking care 
we gather it together bit by bit. Gradually 
the pieces find their right relation one to the 
other, and after hours of laborious work we 
find to our satisfaction that we have brought 
order out of chaos, and that the picture in 
its beauty is wholly restored. 

Many a man’s life appears, on the sur- 
face, like such a puzzle. We see in it nothing 
of order or harmony. To our poor vision it 
lacks symmetry, plan, and design. It is not 
only out of harmony with the general scheme 
of life, but it seems to bear no relation to 
it. It appears utterly formless and void of 
all that suggests plan and purpose. 

To approach such a life with the belief 
that it is susceptible of being reordered and 
restored to that high end for which it was 
created, and to be privileged to effect this 
high purpose, is altogether the most appeal- 
ing occupation as well as the most satisfying 
we know. 
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To be, in any sense, the means of restor- 
ing the divine image in any man, is to be 
partner with Him who, in His sublimest par- 
able, told the story of one who had not only 
gone to the far country and wasted his sub- 
stance in riotous living, but who, on turning 
his face homeward, found the loving wel- 
come of a forgiving father, restoration to 
his lost estate, and a place of honor in his 
father’s home. 

The story reaches its climax when, with 
gratitude for his recovery and forgetfulness 
of his past mistakes, the father declares con- 


cerning him: “It was meet that we should 
make merry and be glad, for this my son was 
dead and is alive again: he was lost and is 
found.” 


AS WE BELIEVE 
St. Matthew VIII, 13: “As thou hast believed, so 


it done unto thee.” 


9) 2 S26 SN Be our religious beliefs have any 
Lhe 4 bearing upon the practical and 
rs os } immediate concerns of our life? 
sy &) This is a question that has been 


SAGE asked through the ages. 


There are those who hold that religion is 
a separate and distinct matter, apart from 
and wholly unrelated to our physical or ma- 
terial interests; that it is purely esthetic, a 
matter that appeals solely to the tastes and 
emotions. 

That it has a refining influence upon life is 
unquestioned and unchallenged. Again, that 
it tends to regulate habits and to more or 
less affect one’s outlook, is also readily ad- 
mitted. 

What was the attitude of the great Mas- 
ter and Teacher? In the incident from which 
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the text is taken, we have a striking illustra- 
tion of what He conceived to be the high 
purpose and value of religious belief. 

A soldier of rank had come to Him in be- 
half of a favored servant, who was “‘griev- 
ously tormented.”’ Struck with the generosity 
of His readiness to respond to his appeal, 
the officer said: “I am not worthy that thou 
shouldst come under my roof; but speak the 
word only and my servant shall be healed.”’ 
Impressed with the man’s humility and evi- 
dent faith in His power, Jesus marveled, and 
declared: “I have not found so great faith, 
no, not in Israel.” ‘Turning to the soldier, he 
said: ‘““Go thy way; and as thou hast be- 
lieved, so be it done unto thee.” 

Repeatedly in His intercourse with men 
He emphasized the vital relation that ex- 
isted between religious belief and man’s 
physical and material well-being. Indeed, the 
major portion of His ministry was given to 
those who were afflicted and distressed. 
Stern religionists of His day criticized and 
condemned Him because of the emphasis He 
placed upon this aspect of His teaching. 
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In this respect He differs widely from 
other great religious teachers. What a man 
believes must affect, for good or ill, his in- 
terests, both physical and material. On one 
occasion where His aid was sought it is said 
of Him that “He could there do no mighty 
work because of their unbelief.” The undue 
emphasis given to future rewards that accrue 
to a deep religious faith, and that finds its 
compensations in a world beyond the pres- 
ent, has doubtless caused many people to 
misinterpret and misconceive its relation 
and value to the world in which we live. 
What we believe does affect our habit of life 
as well as our outlook, and does have a de- 
termining effect upon all those things that 
vitally concern us. Our social and political 
beliefs determine and regulate our daily 
course of action. They give tone and color 
to our whole outlook and attitude toward 
life. The wise man of old said: “as a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.”’ He would 
seem to say that the external things of life 
do not affect us so largely as do our thoughts 
concerning them. 
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A striking illustration of what we have in 
mind was brought to our attention by a dis- 
tinguished surgeon whose fame is practi- 
cally universal. A patient came to him, seri- 
ously afflicted with a seemingly incurable 
malady. He was greatly depressed mentally, 
and in the course of his recital told the doc- 
tor that one of the serious aspects of his 
trouble was that he had experienced the loss 
of his faith. After repeated and unavailing 
treatments, the great surgeon conceived that 
there might be some relation between the 
physical ailment and the man’s mental con- 
dition. Upon a subsequent visit he discussed 
with his patient the matter of his impaired 
religious belief. He recounted to him his own 
personal experience in the matter, urging 
him to seek for the recovery of that which 
he had seemingly lost. Using such scientific 
skill as he possessed, together with his per- 
suasive powers, he came at length to effect 
a remarkable cure, and coincident with the 
recovery of the patient’s religious belief 
came his complete physical health. In relat- 
ing the incident to me, the great surgeon 
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declared that it was a fine demonstration 
of the relation that religious belief bears to 
our physical well-being and happiness. 

To the mind of Christ, religious belief 
had a disciplinary value. He did not maintain 
that what He taught men was a “‘cure all,” 
He did maintain that it had a determining 
effect upon life here and now. “I have made 
a man every whit whole,” was His asser- 
tion. 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated that 
profound religious belief not only insures 
tranquillity and peace of mind, but it also 
effects a finer and more normal habit of liv- 
ing, and a repose of mind that issues in physi- 
cal and mental satisfaction. ‘“‘As thou hast 
believed, so be it done unto thee.” 


HONEST DOUBT 
St. John XX, 24-26: “Thomas, one of the 


twelve, was not with them when Jesus came: and 
after eight days again His disciples were within, 
and Thomas with them: then came Jesus.” 


ihe INCIDENT following the 

y Resurrection of Jesus is more 

~ a ® striking or more appealing than 

RWS, His dealing with Thomas, one 
of His disciples. 

The name of Thomas is universally as- 
sociated with the man who doubted. It is 
written concerning him that, when his asso- 
ciates told him that they had seen Jesus 
after His Resurrection and had talked with 
Him, he said, ‘‘Except I shall see in His 
hands the print of the nails, and put my finger 
into the print of the nails, and thrust my 
hand into His side, I will not believe.” 

He could not accept without ocular proof 
the testimony of his brethren. No authentic 


Sy 
Bees 
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record had hitherto been made of such an 
event, no one had been known to return 
from the sleep of death. It is little wonder 
that Thomas refused to accept the testimony 
of his colleagues. Such an event as the Resur- 
rection of Christ bore too intimately upon 
the deeper things of his nature. If such a 
thing had really happened, it furnished the 
solution of life’s greatest enigma, “If a man 
die shall he live again?” 

It is reasonable to suppose that the doubt 
of Thomas might arouse the resentment of 
those who had actually seen the risen Christ, 
and it seems still more reasonable to think 
that it might have incurred the condemna- 
tion of the risen Saviour. Not so; we read 
that “‘after eight days again, His disciples 
were within, and Thomas with them; then 
came Jesus.”’ This visit of the Master had 
but one supreme purpose, namely, to con- 
vince the doubting disciple. There is no word 
of condemnation, nothing but tender solici- 
tude for the one who demanded proofs of 
the Resurrection. No word is recorded that 
would indicate that Christ sought other than 
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to convince the honest doubter. Turning im- 
mediately to ‘Thomas, using the precise lan- 
guage in which he had expressed his doubt, 
He says, ‘Reach hither thy finger and be- 
hold My hands; and reach hither thy hand, 
and thrust it into My side; and be not faith- 
less, but believing.” 

There is no incident in which the tender 
solicitude of Jesus is more evident or His 
understanding of human difficulties more 
marked, than this single experience with 
Thomas. That He appreciated the reason- 
ableness of the doubt of Thomas is clearly 
evident. This whole incident reminds us that 
all the post-Resurrection appearances of the 
Master witness to His desire to bring the 
fact of the Resurrection into immediate con- 
tact with the more intimate common experi- 
ences of life. He speaks to Mary as she 
walks in the garden in the early morning 
hours; again, He joins disappointed and dis- 
heartened disciples on the open highway and 
reveals Himself within the precincts of the 
home; again, He meets with a little band of 
followers, assembled for conference in an 
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upper room; in the present instance He visits 
the man with honest doubts with but one end 
in view, namely, to give him assurance and 
renewed confidence. 

We cannot believe that it was without de- 
sign that the risen Saviour thus sought to 
answer in His person the greatest question 
that mankind has ever asked. No incident 
in this post-Resurrection period comes so 
close to the average of us, as this one to 
which Thomas is related. He represents the 
unconfirmed hopes and aspirations of Every- 
man. His honest doubt served to give added 
proof to the fact of the Resurrection. 

The Master’s method of dealing with 
him is one that must commend itself to those 
of us who have to do with men and women 
of his type. The proof we furnish in our- 
selves of the persistent power of Jesus is 
disclosed less in our creeds and professions 
of faith than in our life. We give demonstra- 
tion by what we are more than by what we 
say. No greater proof of the Resurrection 
power of Jesus may be adduced today than 
the universal witness through His Church to 
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His persistence in human thought. Upon this 
mighty fact which bears so immediately upon 
life’s greatest problem the Christian Church 
is builded. Again and again in our hours of 
distress we cry out for the authoritative 
word of assurance. We stand in the place of 
Thomas with our honest doubts. 

We refuse to believe that “‘our little life 
is rounded with a sleep.’ At such a time all 
human philosophy fails us, all speculation 
proves unsatisfying. In such an hour we turn 
to Him whom Thomas saw, whose voice he 
heard, and we, too, get our assurance from 
His words, ‘‘Be not faithless, but believing.” 

In the conflict of the world’s confusions 
and distractions we cry out with the man of 
honest doubt, “My Lord, and my God.” 


“REFRESHING MEMORIES” 


II Samuel XXIII, 15: “David longed and said, 
Oh, that one would give me to drink of the water of 
the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate.” 


(HE above passage is connected 

, Y with one of the dramatic inci- 

iy dents recorded in the Old Testa- 

s 2 ment. After one of the most se- 
rious conflicts of his life, wherein he had dis- 


closed remarkable bravery on the field of 
action, tired and worn at the close of the 
day, yearning for refreshment and repose, 
David cried out, “Oh, that one would give 
me to drink of the water of the well of 
Bethlehem, which is by the gate.” 

In the hour of his great need his one su- 
preme desire was to be refreshed with wa- 
ters drawn from the well with which he had 
been familiar in the days of his youth. Other 
waters could not be satisfying in such a crisis 
in his life. His expressed desire discloses a 
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yearning for the associations of other days. 
Overwhelmed with the great problems that 
had accumulated with increasing honors and 
responsibilities, his mind turned to those 
earlier days of the simple, homely life, be- 
fore the burdens of his great office had bent 
him beneath their weight. Even the successes 
and emoluments that had come to him were 
not the things that he most yearned for. In 
the hour of his triumph he longed to know 
something of the peace and happiness of 
former days. 

There is nothing novel or unique about 
this expressed yearning on the part of the 
king. It is common to all of us. No matter 
what the world may confer upon us, no mat- 
ter how great its gifts and honors and dis- 
tinctions may be, there is something within 
us that inevitably turns, now and again, to 
old associations, old environments, old 
friends, and those whom we ‘‘have loved and 
lost awhile.”” No matter how appealing and 
ornate our new environment, nor yet how 
great the honors that come to us may be in 
their satisfactions, there is something within 
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us that is ever turning backward to recall 
incidents, places, and experiences, that were 
characteristic of the days of youth. 

There is within the soul of every man 
that which is responsive to the appeal of the 
simple, homely things of life. When we lose 
this sense of responsiveness, when these 
things cease to make their appeal to us, we 
are certainly beginning the period of our de- 
cline. Someone once said, ““My mind to me 
a kingdom is.” What he was attempting to 
say was simply this, that there were stored 
up within his mind memories that were so 
precious, so refreshing, so inspiring, that 
they constituted within themselves the chief 
source of life’s joy and its deepest satisfac- 
tion. Not even the swift currents of the life 
of our present generation, nor, again, the 
charm of its hues and colors, can take from 
us the responsiveness to other days and other 
scenes that belong to the past. Live as 
earnestly and strenuously as we please in the 
present, think as ardently as we may of the 
things of the future; nevertheless we get 
our greatest inspiration for our endeavors 
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today and for our plans for tomorrow from 
these memories that come to us out of pe- 
riods that largely determined the things of 
our character. 

This is peculiarly true as it relates to the 
experiences of our religious life. Modern as 
we may be in our habits of living, strong as 
the appeal of the novel and the new may be, 
change as we will and must our fashions as 
well as our social habits, nevertheless, when 
it comes to the things of religion, we natur- 
ally and normally turn to the days in which 
our faith was simple, unaffected by the pass- 
ing and changing events of the hour. In this 
respect there is something of the fundamen- 
talist in each and every one of us. 

One of the cardinal defects of our present 
life is the tendency to unduly magnify the 
things of the present. We are bringing up 
our children, and permitting them to disre- 
gard those great events and personalities 
that constitute the background of our cor- 
porate and individual life. In the passion 
for something new and novel, we are seeming 
to forget the rock from which we were hewn. 
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No matter how times may change, nor 
indeed how new methods and fashions may 
have come into vogue, nevertheless it is quite 
evident from the long story of human history 
that there are certain basic and fundamental 
things that do not change—without which 
civilization itself cannot endure. One of 
these is religion. It will be a sorry day for 
all of us when we substitute culture for the 
deeper things of character. Of what endur- 
ing worth are those words of the Master 
where He said, ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you!” He was 
simply seeking to emphasize what are the 
priorities of life, those things that constitute 
its background as well as its foundation. 

Blessed is the man whose refreshing 
memories constitute the guarantee of his 
present happiness and the security of his 
moral worth and character. 


THE SUSTAINING POWER 


Isaiah X XVI, 3: “Thou wilt keep him in per- 


fect peace whose mind is stayed on thee.” 


PARAGINE of the virtues of radio preach- 
WA ing is that it discloses through 
NE tcorrespondence the hitherto la- 
YES d 
i Z¢ tent thoughts of many people. It 
seems to reveal more than anything we have 
ever experienced the deeper thinking of men 
and women. What they will not say openly, 
they readily write. 

One striking characteristic of the many 
letters that come to our desk is the repeated 
expression that we are living, not only in an 
age that is singularly attractive and colorful, 
but an age that is characterized by wide- 
spread restlessness. Our life today is a more 
strenuous one than that described by the 
trenchant pen of Mr. Roosevelt. While it 
has in it an appeal that is well nigh irresis- 
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tible, it is also conspicuously evident that 
there is a feeling generally abroad that we 
are not being satisfied, that there is some- 
thing lacking in our present system of living. 

After all, life is not all external show and 
riot of color. The normal man or woman de- 
mands something more than that which satis- 
fies the esthetic. Ihe wise man of old said, 
‘“The eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the 
ear with hearing.’ No matter how opulent 
Wwe may grow as a people, nor indeed how 
great this nation may become, there is that 
which the human soul craves that is not satis- 
fied by anything that comes to it from with- 
out. There is a demand of the soul that must 
be met. 

A letter recently received from one of my 
radio listeners, a physician, expresses rather 
clearly this thought. He says, ‘“There is in 
Christianity something noble, something that 
makes for the betterment of humanity. It is 
a power for good, and is, I think, the only 
institution that stands between us and a re- 
turn to savagery.’ He then goes on to 
speak of his own perplexity, how he has been 
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swept off his feet, in part, through discus- 
sions in recent years that come from the 
higher critics and from the scientists. After 
passing through several stages of doubt and 
misgiving, he concludes with this statement: 
“What I want is not a religion that will 
give me assurance of a life beyond, but one 
that will put meaning for me into this life. 
I am as a light that has gone out.” 

This earnest man belongs to that ever-in- 
creasing class of men and women whose faith 
seems at times to be impaired, if not shat- 
tered, by reason of the passing opinions of 
the hour. ‘These good people are affected by 
what this man or that man thinks about the 
Genesis story of creation, or some other mat- 
ter contained in the Old Testament. The 
splendor of the life and teachings of Jesus 
seems to be obscured to their vision by rea- 
son of what they read concerning the earlier 
biblical accounts. In nothing are we more 
sensitive than in those things that concern 
our religious faith and practice. To have our 
religious convictions so confirmed and fixed 
that they are not subject to change by reason 
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of the passing opinions of the hour is a con- 
dition that seems in our generation to be al- 
together rare. 

Over against the above statement from 
the physician, we have recently read in a 
most interesting and suggestive book from 
the pen of Louis Howland, editor of the 
Indianapolis News, the story of his own re- 
ligious faith. It is the expression of a man 
of mature judgment, of wide reading, and ex- 
tended observation, who, as he matures in 
life, finds his faith not impaired but day by 
day growing stronger. He maintains that the 
great transition periods that are constantly 
being repeated in human experience do not 
affect the stability of his faith. He readily 
sees the increasing need in our time for a 
deeper and firmer religious conviction. 
Recognizing as he does what modern 
scholarship has done to clarify in a large 
way the ancient records of Holy Writ, he 
nevertheless finds himself growing stronger 
and firmer in his faith as the days come and 
go. We are reminded of what Amiel once 
said, namely, ‘Men think that they can do 
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without a religion. They do not know that 
religion is indestructible and that the ques- 
tion is, which one will they have?” The stay- 
ing power that we need does not proceed 
from physical and material sources. Most of 
us seem to think that we can get along fairly 
well when the conditions of life are alto- 
gether normal, but when the crises come, 
when difficulties and problems that seem un- 
solvable arise, we are compelled to seek for 
our refreshment, our comfort, and our peace 
in that which satisfies the deeper longings of 
the soul. 

Prosperity with all its attendant luxuries 
seems to have a tendency to cause spiritual 
enervation. A clever journalist has recently 
said that what we need just now is a bit of 
adversity that will bring us once again to our 
knees. Whether this is true or not, one thing 
is certainly evident, namely, that there must 
come into the life of our time a deeper rec- 
ognition of those things that alone satisfy 
the cravings of our spiritual nature. Let us 
not become confused or distracted by the 
passing events of the day. The deeper peace 
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which we all seek and without which we can- 
not live, proceeds from Him who said: “My 
peace I give unto you, not as the world giv- 
eth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 


LIFE’S MOTIVE POWER 


RN a recent exceedingly graphic 
Yee article, Christopher Morley de- 
% scribes an experience he had on 
“3 one of the great limited trains of 
Ber hica. His article is a tribute to the efh- 
ciency of a great corporation, but its charm 
lies in the description he gives of his own 
emotions as he was swept through space 
from one metropolitan center to another. So 
impressed was he that he says: “I was sorry 
to see the last of our relay of locomotives 
leave us. It would have been nice for her, I 
thought, to have had the honor of roaring 
us proudly to the very end.” He finds in his 
experience that which is symbolic of life. He 
maintains that we are ‘frequently changing 
engines.” 
His analogy holds true to our common ex- 
perience. The motive power that accelerates 
our movements is largely determined by our 
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own inclinations and aptitudes. To one man 
it is the love of knowledge. He feels the 
“pull” of it and the attraction of it, and as 
he moves along his way he finds satisfaction 
in the consciousness that he is gradually in- 
creasing his speed and nearing the coveted 
destination. He literally ‘hitches his wagon 
to a star” and whirls through space seeking 
fresh information, and as he goes he gets 
added inspiration. Another finds his motive 
power in his profession or his occupation. It 
literally controls him. So absorbed is his in- 
terest in it, that he hardly perceives the 
swiftness of life’s currents, nor, indeed, the 
flight of time. More and more immersed in 
and drawn by ever more compelling inter- 
ests, he comes to his terminal station before 
his scheduled time. Frequently it is an un- 
anticipated arrival, without adequate prepa- 
ration. ‘To another it is the engine of 
pleasure that furnishes the motive power. It 
has high speed and is splendidly ornamental 
and altogether attractive. Its tendency is to 
run irrespective of schedule, and it lacks 
terminal facilities. To yield too largely to 
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its rapid and changeful movements means 
spent forces, jaded appetites, and sated de- 
sires. I’o those who fall under the spell of 
this type of motive power there too fre- 
quently come long interruptions in life’s or- 
dered plan, enervation, and disillusionment. 

The more balanced habit of living reckons 
with all these methods of movement. Like 
the great limited train, it has found it desir- 
able and profitable to change engines in the 
interests of a more even movement, a more 
perfect schedule, and greater security. Says 
Mr. Morley: ‘Man is frequently changing 
engines. For a while, Fun is his motive 
power; then Earning, or Ambition, or Love, 
or Family, all powerful moguls.” ‘“Per- 
haps,” he adds, “‘it is the quiet electric en- 
gine, Peace, that brings him at last into his 
terminal station.” 

There is something fine in his analogy, 
and, furthermore, it is wholesomely con- 
sistent. Any life that is too much moved by 
one type of engine must, of necessity, lose 
much of the charm and joy of living. It 
would be to go through the years without the 
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sense of lasting satisfaction, did we not 
reckon with what Mr. Morley calls “the 
electric engine, Peace.”’ It may be quieter 
than others, but none the less potential. ‘This 
type of motive power proceeds from a sense 
of deep religious feeling. It couples itself to 
our life only as we need and demand it. We 
cannot run life’s course, nor keep on the 
main line with our destination clearly in 
view, unless we feel the consciousness of its 
propelling power. To arrive at the haven 
where we would be, and to do so with a 
sense of satisfaction and peace, calls for an 
ordered and orderly life. Yes, it calls for a 
well-defined course or route with due regard 
to a logical destination. The men and women 
who are really getting something out of life, 
as well as putting something into it, are the 
ones who have some clear consciousness of 
plan, purpose, and objective. They are those 
who believe that “‘life is real and life is 
earnest,’ and who see in the great Master 
of men and His teachings the compelling 
logic of a well-conceived, well-ordered, and 
fruitful existence. 
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That is a fine verse in one of the Psalms, 
and it has a striking application to what we 
have written: ‘“Take heed unto the thing 
that is right; for that shall bring a man 
peace at the last.” 


“POWER THROUGH REPOSE” 


Text: “In quietness and in confidence shall be 
your strength.” 


iD a. HQ|UIETNESS is not merely free- 
Poe \dom from noise. It is freedom 
{from unnecessary show, display, 
oY anxiety, and excitement. Shake- 
speare speaks of ‘‘a peace above all earthly 
dignities, a still and quiet conscience.’’ While 
the appeal for quietness, which issues in re- 
pose, is hardly a popular one in our genera- 
tion, nevertheless nothing is more urgently 
important in the present hour than this very 
thing. That it is indispensable to national 
permanence and that it is immediately re- 
lated to all social, industrial, and political 
security is clearly evident. We of America do 
not excel in this particular. A noisy, showy, 
and ostentatious social habit is too common 
among us. 
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Our children are being brought up in an 
atmosphere today that is so full of excite- 
ment, so full of movement, so lacking in any- 
thing like repose, that it is little wonder 
that we find tendencies on the part of our 
youth, at times, to extremes and excesses. 
Every hour of the day must be occupied and, 
indeed, every hour of the night. There is no 
time for reflection, no time for the consider- 
ation of the deeper things of life. Even in 
the studies of the classroom there is a 
marked tendency to overcrowding and a lack 
of sufficient training in those fundamental 
things of knowledge that alone make for 
ripeness of mind and efficiency of service. It 
would be infinitely profitable if, somehow, a 
period could be provided in each day’s work 
in the classroom, wherein the students would 
be required to sit in silence, unoccupied, free 
from all study, simply and solely for the pur- 
pose of thinking more seriously upon that in 
which they are engaged. It might be that un- 
der such discipline and introspection, espe- 
cially where the mind was directed and 
trained by a competent leader, that such a 
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period would prove more satisfying and ulti- 
mately more profitable than any other period 
of the day. 

What applies to the youth obviously ap- 
plies to those of mature years. It is perfectly 
safe to say that no man or woman comes to 
any large degree of efficient service in life 
whose habits are noisy and boisterous. The 
great concerns in which we engage from time 
to time are made effective because we come 
to them with a quietness and repose that 
alone renders us capable of dealing with 
them. In the great emergencies of life we in- 
evitably turn to the people who have these 
gifts of which we speak. The noisy propa- 
gandist or the overzealous purveyor of en- 
tertainment and amusement has no place 
when the crisis arises. The “‘beacon lights of 
history” are ever and always those outstand- 
ing men and women who, towering far above 
their lesser fellows, are able, when the storm 
breaks, to control, to direct, and to lead. 

The supremest example of repose re- 
corded in the annals of human history is that 
of Jesus Himself. Out of a ministry that con- 
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sumed but three brief years, we read that He 
gave large portions of His time to the quiet 
and peace afforded Him in desert and way- 
side places. He came to the great crisis in 
His life equipped and reinforced, ready to 
meet any issue, because He had spent long 
periods in the silences. Standing before His 
accusers, we read that ‘‘He answered them 
not a word.” On another occasion He said to 
His disciples, “I have meat to eat that ye 
know not of.” While it is not humanly pos- 
sible for us to reach to the height of His 
sublime example, nevertheless we may come 
to a greater fullness and richness of life 
through well defined and practised habits of 
reflection. 

The religion that sustains us in the hurly 
burly of life grows out of periods of quiet 
and repose. We are so accustomed to hear 
that oft-repeated phrase, “Step lively,” that, 
somehow, we seem to be unresponsive to 
that still more important admonition, 
“Think deeply.” There is a strength that 
comes to us not through excess of action so 
much as through contemplation, quiet, and 
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repose. Whether it be the quiet of deep 
woods, or the silence of some vast cathedral 
with its uplifted arches, or the place of re- 
treat within the sanctuary of our home, 
wherever and whatever the place may be, it 
is indispensable to one and all of us that we 
have and use such a place, and that we make 
of it a sanctuary where in quiet communing 
we may come face to face with the deeper 
realities of life and gather strength where- 
with to meet its sterner issues. 

A fine admonition to every one of us must 
be, “Be still, and know that I am God.”’ It 
is literally true, ‘In quietness and in confi- 
dence shall be your strength.” 


ANSWERING THE CALL 


Acts XXVI, 19: “I was not disobedient unto 


the heavenly vision.” 


SIM ONG the great orations of the 
a; world, a modern student and 


A " critic places this notable apology 
A 


Agrippa. 

At the time of its utterance he was on his 
way to appear before Caesar. The vigor and 
boldness of his expressed faith had so 
aroused his own fellow countrymen, the 
Jews, that they had determined to bring him 
before the great authority at Rome, there to 
recant or to suffer the severe penalty of 
death. In the address before King Agrippa 
he attempted not only to make evident the 
story of his early life and his devotion to the 
religion of his fathers, but also to declare 
the reasons that had led up to his conversion 
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and the later conviction that consumed him 
as with a flame. However we may seek to in- 
terpret the strange change that altered the 
whole course of his life, one thing is certain, 
something happened on the road leading to 
Damascus that made the persecutor of the 
young Christian Church its staunchest and 
most zealous advocate. 

In his attempt to make the king under- 
stand the extraordinary character of his con- 
version, he related the incidents that vitally 
concerned his early and later life, and the 
irresistible appeal that was made to him in 
the memorable experience on the Damascus 
road. He was dealing with that which was 
quite beyond the comprehension of the petty 
king whom he addressed. After emphatically 
declaring the nature of his call, he added 
these significant words of the text, “I was 
not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 

Strange and inexplicable as this experience 
was in the life of this great Jew, it is by no 
means uncommon to men and women in our 
day and generation. All of us have knowl- 
edge of lives that have been transformed 
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and transfigured through some such strange 
happening. While all of us may not be able 
to trace our conversion or change of attitude 
towards Christ to some phenomenal experi- 
ence such as this, nevertheless, to practically 
each and every one of us, there must come a 
time when life’s larger meaning is unfolded 
to us, and the way made plain whereby we 
may fulfill its highest and noblest purposes. 
If, as Shakespeare says, “‘there is a tide in 
the affairs of men which, taken at its flood, 
leads on to fortune,” then surely we must be- 
lieve that to one and all of us come hours in 
which the higher revelation of life’s meaning 
is disclosed to us, and the opportunity ac- 
corded for attaining, in some degree at least, 
its highest and holiest ideals. We may call 
these experiences impulses that come from 
within, or again we may regard them as ar- 
resting and challenging calls that come from 
without. 

It seems incredible that we should live our 
life utterly immune to these higher impulses 
or calls, unconscious of their meaning and 
deep import. Even in the dullest soul there 
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is something that responds to the appeal of 
the better and finer nature. Even in the 
worst there are potentialities for goodness 
that may be called into action and service. 
To feel that every new morning brings a new 
vision of the meaning of life lends fresh- 
ened zest and enthusiasm. We cannot believe 
that these opportunities that afford the 
larger vision of life’s meaning come but once 
or twice in the course of its span. So to be- 
lieve would be to shadow life with the bit- 
terness of disappointed hopes. ‘There is 
something wonderfully fine in that expres- 
sion, “Man never is, but always to be 
blest.” God’s revelation of Himself to us 
may be repeated again and again. Indeed, it 
is in these repeated disclosures or revelations 
that we come to know something of the di- 
vine mind and heart. Even in a world as ma- 
terialistic as the one in which we are living, 
we are repeatedly admonished by those who 
have the higher vision, that spiritual ideals 
are still possible of attainment. 

To become suddenly conscious of the deep 
reality and meaning of our finer nature, to 
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know that within us there is a divine element 
that may be called into action, and that we 
play a part in the great scheme of which God 
is the supreme artificer, thrills the imagina- 
tion and compels us on to an attainment of 
which we have never even faintly dreamed. 
There are men and women who walk by our 
sides day by day, who have had this great 
illuminating experience. It may not have 
been the way in which it came to Saul on the 
road leading to Damascus, but, nevertheless, 
they have been made clearly conscious 
that at a given period of their life some- 
thing hitherto unknown and unrecognized 
emerged, and they were compelled to cry out 
in defense of the great change they experi- 
enced, “I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision.”’ 


ATTAINMENT 


St. Tee. XXI, 36: “Worthy to stand before 
the Son of Man.” 


W/ORMAL living is a struggle af- 

NecyaKy, ter attainment. Purposeful living 

RI is the only form of efficient liv- 
SAIS, ing. 

It is largely true that we come at length 


to represent in our persons the character of 
the thing we seek. The devoted physician 
carries with him the credentials of his office. 
The lawyer, the teacher, the man of affairs, 
the preacher, where they are devoted to 
their callings, live in and for them. They 
possess a distinctive quality or characteristic 
that speaks of that which constitutes the su- 
preme objective of their life. They are all 
seeking for worthiness, they would stand be- 
fore the world so well equipped that they 
might come at length to win the respect and 
approval of men. 
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When we fix the goal of our ambition, we 
determine the method of its attainment and 
we set for ourselves the objective of our 
ultimate aim and purpose. All life is a search 
after attainment. 

In the above passage, which is quoted 
from one of the most serious and solemn 
utterances that Christ ever gave His follow- 
ers, He had been warning them against fear 
and confusion as they beheld the ominous 
and threatening changes and circumstances 
of life. He had specifically admonished them 
against being so “overcharged with the cares 
of this life’? as to be unmindful of its pur- 
pose and end. ‘lo be worthy to escape the 
consequences of careless and purposeless liv- 
ing called for a realizing sense of account- 
ability. Life was to be lived, its objects so 
clearly defined, that men should come at 
length to be worthy to stand before the Su- 
preme Judge of all things. 

We are living in a day that is stressing the 
value of efficient living. We are thinking of 
the advantages that accrue to a life that has 
as its end material rewards and satisfaction. 
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Our whole system of education has this 
in view. It would train our youths to think 
of life in terms of gain. That we are put 
here primarily to develop the high things of 
character seems to have little place in the 
modern scheme of things. Is it any wonder 
that in the face of all these tendencies we are 
witnessing today a view of life that sees 
nothing in it, nothing of satisfaction, nothing 
of peace, and that too frequently issues in 
self-destruction? Said one of these poor, be- 
wildered youths, “I have been reading 
Schopenhauer and have found that life is 
not worth living.” To his vision there was 
nothing worthy in it, and there was to be no 
ultimate test of its efficiency. 

To the vision of Jesus nothing was more 
tragic than life without a purpose. He de- 
clared to men that the object of His minis- 
try was to make life more abundant and 
fruitful. Its whole aim and purpose were the 
development and enrichment of the deeper 
things of character. Every hour, every day, 
counted in the outworking of His scheme. 
To believe and to know that what we are do- 
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ing here bears immediately upon what we 
must ultimately come to be, must affect both 
occupation and conduct. Indeed, the very in- 
spiration of life must proceed from the 
thought that its worthiness must consist in 
its fitness to stand before the Son of Man. 
To bring even our poor, imperfect service 
before Him who represents the highest de- 
gree of perfection must spur us to greater 
endeavor. No greater impulse could be given 
to life than the consciousness that every 
thought and act have a purpose, that in the 
outworking of plan and design they play a 
distinct part. We cannot believe that ‘our 
little life is rounded with a sleep,” that at 
the end of the long way there is nothing but 
a blind alley. What is the accumulation of 
wealth, the honor and praise of men, or the 
satisfaction of worldly ambition, compared 
with the ‘‘Well done!” of the Master? His 
own life exemplifies His teaching. Harried 
and thwarted at every turn of the way, He 
moved sublimely on to His great purpose, 
saying, ““My will is to do the will of Him 
that sent Me.” 
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A conspiracy of forces that destroyed 
Him thought that the cross marked the end 
of His influence and cause. How signally 
they failed is witnessed in the conquest He 
has made of the hearts of men. Every part 
of the world bears testimony to His prevail- 
ing power. From a cross and an open tomb 
He has permeated the thoughts of men. 
Towering above all other teachers and lead- 
ers, He rises to such sublime heights that He 
constitutes at once the hope and despair of 
those who seek to emulate His example. In 
no uncertain way He tells us that life has a 
purpose and that its end is not the grave. 
From .His exalted place He beckons us on 
to ever greater accomplishment; He bids us 
so to live that we shall ultimately come to 
be worthy to stand before Him. 

The world needs this high standard now 
as it has never needed it before, for in its 
truest conception normal living is a struggle 
after attainment. 


UNPREPAREDNESS 


St. Matthew, XXV, 3: “They that were fool- 


ish took no oil in their lamps.” 


FFICIENT living is almost, if 

Vek: { not entirely, dependent upon the 

if L kind of preparation we make. It 

wi eh: Kis less a question of opportunity 
and privilege than it is of equipment. 

Two youths may start out with equal ad- 
vantages and on even terms; the one will go 
far and meet and overcome all obstacles; the 
other will repeatedly fail and ultimately 
make shipwreck of his career. The reason is 
quite clear. The first gave himself assidu- 
ously to getting ready; he prepared and 
equipped himself for the contest of life. ‘The 
second disregarded these essentials and 
when opportunity knocked at his door he 
wasn’t ready. 

We meet these two types in every walk 
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of life. Preparedness is indispensable to our 
efficiency and our security. Frequently, it’s 
the man who lacks early advantages who 
wins. He wins in spite of his difficulties, 
sometimes because of them. He will not 
waste his hours in idle living nor in the 
gratification of his passions and desires. He 
sees that only by stern self-discipline and 
painstaking training can he make headway. 
He comes to realize that the race is not al- 
ways to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong. By hard and unremitting study he 
comes at length to master one of life’s prob- 
lems, and with a trained mind he finally at- 
tains his goal. 

If there is no “royal road to learning,” 
certainly there is none to success. Jesus 
Christ, in His parable of the wise and fool- 
ish virgins, gives us a striking example of 
what we have in mind. They were all fur- 
nished at the beginning with precisely the 
same opportunities and advantages. They all 
had their lamps and they all were warned 
to be in readiness. ‘he difference in their 
situation was marked when they were called 
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out for service. Five were wise and five were 
foolish. The foolish ones made no provision 
against the future; they were unprepared for 
an emergency. They were satisfied with the 
immediate conditions in which they found 
themselves. They took no oil to replenish 
their short supply. 

The wise looked to the future. They made 
ready for an emergency; they prepared, and 
when the sudden demand was made upon 
them they were ready to meet it. 

The great Master was simply trying to 
show the value of a life so sanely lived, so 
fully supplied with the essential things of 
character, that at its end, when the testing 
came, it might be ready to meet the great 
issue. 

The poverty of living is not disclosed in 
the circumstances that attend our material 
possessions, nor is our wealth disclosed in 
the multitude of things we hold. There are 
men and women who lack the latter and yet 
are rich in the abiding things of character. 
They are prepared for life’s great emerg- 
ency. [hey made themselves ready to meet a 
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judgment that reckons the value of life by 
what it has of moral and spiritual worth. 

The five foolish virgins in the parable 
had lamps; they had the vessels for service; 
what they lacked was oil. The lamps might 
be objects of beauty; they were useless with- 
out that for which they were designed. We 
have known people who in their persons 
were altogether attractive; indeed, they had 
that which made its appeal, but they lacked 
something—something that was indispen- 
sable. They were without those stable quali- 
ties that can stand the test of trial and ad- 
versity. In a word, they were unprepared. 

The solemnity of this word of Jesus is 
heightened when we realize that He was 
speaking of what must come with the final 
climax of life. ‘fo be made ready for a fair 
judgment when all that we are shall be re- 
vealed; to stand and be appraised for what 
we really did and were—this is what He 
would have us prepare for. 

Life has its great end. It is designed for 
something more than the accumulation of 
material things. These we must leave behind. 
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Its purpose is the development of the soul, 
the building up of a character that can meet 
any emergency or test. 
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